PUBLIC  DEBT  AND  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  T.  W.  LIGON  OF  MARYLAND, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  FEBRUARY  8,  1848. 

In  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  on  the  Bill  to  authorize  a  Loan  not 
exceeding  eighteen  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 


Mr.  LIGON  said:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill, 
to  provide  means  to  supply  a  deficiency  in  the 
treasury  during  the  present  year,  will,  except  as  to 
the  form  which  it  shall  assume,  meet  with  no  con¬ 
siderable  opposition  in  either  branch  of  Congress. 
At  least  I  venture  to  hope  for  such  a  result. 

This  being  the  case,  instead  of  submitting  an 
argument  in  favor  of  a  measure  which  may  rea¬ 
sonably  be  supposed  not  likely  to  meet  opposition, 
except  as  to  the  form  which  it  should  take,  I  shall 
embrace  this  opportunity  to  submit  my  views  upon 
a  subject  nearly  allied  to  this,  and  which  has  been 
brought  to  our  notice  in  two  ways:  first,  by  a 
message  of  the  President,  which,  as  yet,  has  not 
been  disposed  of;  and,  secondly,  by  bills  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Commerce  on  Thursday,  the 
3d  instant — I  refer  to  the  subject  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  rivers  and  harbors  at  the  expense  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Perhaps  no  better  time  than  this  can  be  found  to 
say  to  this  House  and  to  the  country,  that  in 
voting  for  bills  to  increase  the  public  debt  and  the 
public  taxes  to  support  the  army  and  navy,  now 
employed  on  foreign  service,  it  is  my  firm  purpose 
not  to  be  accessory  to  any  movement  to  increase 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  to  promote  objects  not 
indispensably  necessary  to  sustain  the  national 
honor,  to  provide  for  just  claims  upon  the  treas¬ 
ury,  and  to  carry  on  the  ordinary  and  legitimate 
business  of  the  Government. 

No  general  bill,  exclusively  providing  for  the 
improvement  of  navigable  rivers,  and  of  lake,  gulf, 
'  and  ocean  harbors,  has  been  passed  into  a  law  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  during  the  last 
seven  years.  But  few  laws  of  that  kind  have  been 
enacted  by  this  Government  from  the  day  of  its 
imperfect  organization  in  1776  up  to  this  its  period 
of  matured  fullness  and  power.  Perhaps  so  few 
general  appropriations  have  been  made,  that  gen¬ 
tlemen  may  not  be  prepared  to  affirm  that  it  has 
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ever  been  “  the  settled  policy”  of  this  Government 
either  to  enter  upon  or  to  prosecute  a  “general 
system  of  internal  improvements.”  Be  this  as  it 
may,  however,  the  bills  soon  to  be  under  consid¬ 
eration,  and  upon  which,  in  some  form  or  other, 
we  shall  be  called  upon  officially  to  act,,  devolve 
upon  the  members  of  this  House,  each  for  himself, 
the  duty  of  examining  this  great  question  of  inter¬ 
nal  improvements  by  the  General  Government ; 
and  this  examination  has  to  be  made  with  a  direct 
reference  to  the  propriety  of  voting  for  or  against 
the  policy  of  resuscitating  those  internal  improve¬ 
ment  measures  which  obtained  for  a  time,  but  were 
abandoned  a  few  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  the 
interposition  of  the  Executive' veto. 

The  first  question  that  naturally  arises  for  the 
consideration  of  a  representative  of  a  constituent 
body,  is  that  of  power:  has  Congress  the  constitu¬ 
tional  power  to  grant  the  money  asked  for,  forthe 
object  specified  ?  All  acknowledge  that  while  Con¬ 
gress  has  the  physical  power  to  vote  for  or  against 
a  bill,  irrespective  of  any  and  of  all  obligations, 
human  and  divine,  it  is  yet  morally  bound  to  vote 
for  certain  measures  in  accordance  to  the  express 
commands  of  the  Constitution;  and  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  other  measures,  so  grossly  at  war  with  its 
provisions,  for  which,  were  they  presented,  no 
representative  would  have  a  moral  right  to  vote. 

The  question  of  constitutional  right,  presented 
by  these  bills,  has,  on  various  occasions,  been  ably 
and  elaborately  discussed  by  many  of  the  wisest 
statesmen  who  have  adorned  our  country.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  ability  of  those  who  have  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  the  number  of  years  through  which 
the  discussion  has  run,  diverse  opinions  are  still 
entertained,  not  only  among  the  people,  but  also 
among  the  most  eminent  statesmen  of  the  times, 
upon  the  question  of  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress  to  remove  obstructions  from  rivers,  to 
construct  and  clear  out  harbors,  make  roads,  dig 


canals,  and  to  build  bridges.  To  attempt  to  add 
anything  either  interesting  or  useful  upon  a  con¬ 
stitutional  subject,  which  the  greatest  minds  of  our 
nation  have  exhausted  without  being  able  to  settle 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  country,  would  be  held  in 
me  (I  fear)  as  inexcusable  presumption.  Whilst, 
therefore,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  I 
have  formed  my  opinions  upon  this  subject,  not 
without  some  study  and  reflection,  I  am  quite  sure 
I  should  not  be,  were  I  egotistical  enough  to  repeat 
them  here. 

I  shall,  therefore,  leave  the  constitutional  view 
of  this  question  as  I  find  it;  and  this  the  more 
readily,  as  there  are  other  reasons  of  sufficient 
weight  to  determine  the  course  of  action  proper 
to  be  pursued  at  this  conjuncture  in  relation  to 
such  bills,  without  raising  this  primary  question 
of  constitutional  power.  These  reasons  may  be 
found,  in  part,  in  the  circumstances  which  we  find 
our  country  placed  at  this  time;  in  the  past  legis¬ 
lative  course  pursued  by  Congress  towards  certain 
cities;  and  in  the  injustice  towards  many  millions 
of  people,  of  which  these  bills  would  be  the  occa¬ 
sion,  should  they  be  passed  into  laws. 

And,  first,  let  us  look  at  the  circumstances  by 
which  we  are  surrounded. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  officially  informs 
us  that  the  estimated  receipts  into  the  treasury 
during  the  coming  year  may  be  stated  at  $35,100,- 
000.  Gentlemen  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Hall 
think  this  estimate  a  large  one — so  do  I;  but  still 
it  is  the  official  one,  and  it  was  made  out  with 
great  care,  and  after  a  very  deliberate  survey  of 
the  sources  of  revenue.  The  Secretary  also  tells 
us  that  our  expenses  during  this  year  will  be 
$15,7.30,000  greater  than  our  income;  and  during 
the  next  year,  our  expenses  will  be  $20,500,000 
greater  than  our  income. 

The  present  fiscal  year  ends  on  the  30th  of  June 
next;  and  on  that  day,  notwithstanding  the  large 
loans  made  during  the  past  few  months,  the  defi¬ 
ciency  in  the  treasury  will,  it  is  estimated  by  the 
Secretary,  be  $15,730,000.  Many  gentlemen,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  estimate  the  defi¬ 
ciency  at  a  far  larger  sum. 

Money  to  that  large  amount  must  be  obtained 
by  Congress,  and  placed  in  the  treasury  prior  to 
the  30th  of  June,  to  prevent  the  national  credit 
from  being  dishonored.  How  shall  this  large  sum 
be  obtained  ?  By  borrowing,  or  by  taxation,  or  by 
a  resort  to  both  means? 

Borrowing  creates  a  debt,  to  be  paid  off  from 
the  avails  of  subsequent  taxation.  It  is  a  draft 
upon  the  future  for  the  benefit  of  the  present;  and, 
if  resorted  to  with  an  intent  to  shift  the  burdens 
legitimately  belonging  to  the  present  generation 
upon  the  shoulders  of  a  succeeding  one,  it  is  an 
unwarranted  draft  upon  the  treasury  of  a  descrip¬ 
tion  by  no  means  reputable.  Present  necessity 
often  prompts  governments  to  an  acceptance  of 
bankers’  “  days  of  grace,”  but  does  not  justify  an 
avoidance  of  the  debt.  A  just  debt  may  not,  with 
honor,  be  denied,  or  avoided;  but  provision  for 
its  liquidation  must  be  provided  by  him  who  ob¬ 
tains  the  just  and  the  full  consideration.  But, 
besides  that,  it  is  honest  for  us  to  pay  our  men 
debts,  instead  of  bequeathing  them  as  an  unwel¬ 
come  legacy  to  our  children ;  the  creation  and 
issuance  of  large  amounts  of  evidences  of  national 
indebtedness  must  inevitably  affect  the  values  of 
similar  paper-credits  put  forth  by  the  several  States, 


and  by  cities,  corporations,  and  individuals.  The 
amounts  thus  issued,  and  thus  in  danger  of  being 
injured,  by  our  uttering  paper  to  enter  into  compe¬ 
tition  for  the  money  of  the  capitalists,  are  very 
large  and  very  important.  The  bonds  of  the  States 
call  for,  it  is  supposed,  near  $180,000,000;  the 
bonds  of  cities,  of  counties,  and  of  villages,  rep¬ 
resent  at  least  an  equal  sum;  the  bonds  of  railroads 
and  canals,  of  turnpikes  and  bridges,  probably 
equal  $200,000,000;  and  the  bonds  and  other  evi¬ 
dences  of  debt  (other  than  those  circulating  as 
money)  uttered  by  the  banks,  by  manufacturing, 
mercantile,  mechanical,  and  other  legal  corpora¬ 
tions,  probably  exceed  the  last-named  sum.  The 
amount  of  bonds,  notes,  and  other  evidences  of 
debt,  issued  by  private  individuals  throughout 
our  widely-extended  country,  of  course  cannot 
be  known.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  rational  con¬ 
jecture  as  to  the  amount.  We  only  know  that 
the  gross  sum  must,  from  the  adventurous  char¬ 
acter  of  our  people,  be  prodigious.  I  have  seen  the 
assessed  value  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of 
the  United  States  stated  at  four  thousand,  millions  of 
dollars.  If  this  statement  is  correct,  (and  I  know  not 
what,  if  any,  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  it,)  thereof 
value  of  the  real  and  personal  property  owned  by 
the  individuals  composing  our  nation  is  three  times 
greater,  at  the  least;  for  we  all  know  how  low  prop¬ 
erty  is  estimated,  and  how  lai*ge  a  proportion  es¬ 
capes  assessment  altogether,  it  is  also  stated  that 
the  daily  payments  at  the  counters  of  banks, 
insurance  and  trust  companies,  and  brokers,  in 
the  city  of  New-York,  equal  about  $4,000,000. 
Reasoning  from  these  items,  it  would  seem  safe  to 
assume  that  the  various  evidences  of  debt,  in  all 
forms,  uttered  by  individuals,  will  amount  to  one 
thousand  millions  of  dollars.  This,  including 
those  issued  by  the  nation,  States,  cities,  counties, 
villages,  railroads,  canals,  banks,  other  corpora¬ 
tions,  and  individuals,  would  form  an  aggregate  of 
evidences  of  indebtedness  of  two  thousand  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars,  to  represent  twelve  thousand  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  of  property.  With  such  an  amount 
of  obligations  to  be  affected  by  our  action  here  for 
good  or  for  evil,  can  we  be  loo  cautious  in  our 
financial  movements  ?  If,  by  unnecessarily  throw¬ 
ing  large  loans  into  the  money  market,  and  ab¬ 
stracting  therefrom,  at  high  rates,  and  at  short  no¬ 
tice,  large  sums,  we  produce  a  stringent  action, 
that  increases  the  rates  of  interest,  lessens  the 
worth  of  produce  and  of  real  estate,  and  of  paper 
based  upon  them,  and  occasions  the  sale  of  evi¬ 
dences  of  debt  in  general  at  losing  rates,  are  we 
not  justly,  and  in  verity,  responsible  to  our  fellow- 
countrymen  for  this  depreciation  of  their  proper¬ 
ty?  But  it  may  be  said,  increased  taxation  will 
also  distress  individuals  and  corporations,  and 
lessen  the  values  of  their  property.  This  is  fully 
admitted.  It  will  certainly  do  so.  Perhaps  no 
more  curious  inquiry  could  be  started  than  what 
would  be  the  amount  of  the  increased  value  of  the 
various  properties  possessed  by  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land,  if  every  species  of  taxation  were  totally  ab¬ 
rogated.  Taxation  is  not  only  an  evil,  but  it  is  a 
great  and  a  constantly  increasing  evil  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  But  is  it  not  better  to  pay  at  least  a  part  of 
the  extra  expenses  we  are  now  incurring,  by  call¬ 
ing  upon  all  of  the  people  to  contribute  their  pro 
rata  share  than  to  create  a  national  debt  of  a  cum¬ 
brous  character?  and  especially  if  that  debt  has 
to  be  created  suddenly,  and  at  the  risk  of  disturb- 
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ing  the  business  relations,  and  of  lessening  the 
value  of  the  property  of  the  whole  country? 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  war,  from  which  I  am 
convinced  the  Representatives  of  the  American 
people  will  never  consent  to  be  ingloriously  extri¬ 
cated.  We  have  offered  peace  to  Mexico  so  often, 
that  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  peace 
would  be  the  greatest  boon  they  have  it  in  their 
power  to  bestow  upon  us.  Now,  unfortunately, 
they  are  not  in  a  humor  to  gratify  us;  our  gallant 
armies  having  inspired  them  with  more  respect 
than  love,  more  admiration  than  gratitude.  What, 
then,  remains  for  us  to  do,  consistent  alike  with 
the  honor  of  our  country,  and  the  domestic  inter¬ 
ests  of  our  people?  Is  it  not,  clearly,  to  vote 
appropriations,  which,  if  judiciously  applied,  will 
be  most  likely  to  ensure  us  that  peace  which  Mex¬ 
ico  would  fain  withhold  ?  And  in  obtaining  the 
means  to  meet  such  suitable  appropriations,  ought 
we  not  to  draw  as  small  a  share  from  the  money 
market,  and  as  large  a  share  from  the  property  of 
the  country,  by  taxes  equally  diffused,  (and  thus 
create  as  small  a  national  debt,)  as  a  due  regard  to 
the  interests  and  the  wishes  of  the  people  seem  to 
demand?  Neither  side  of  this  Hall  advocates  an 
inglorious  withdrawal  of  our  forces  from  Mexico — 
neither  side  advocates  the  accumulation  of  a  large 
debt.  Gentlemen  of  the  Opposition — if  I  correctly 
understand  their  position — are  willing  to  raise  a 
larger  revenue,  and  thus  lessen  the  amount  of  debt 
which  will  otherwise  be  rolled  up,  if  we  will  adopt 
their  methods  of  increasing  the  taxes.  Such  being 
the  state  of  things,  1  do  not  despair  of  seeing  some 
measure  adopted  that  will  enable  the  Administra¬ 
tion  to  push  this  war  vigorously  forward  to  an 
early  and  a  glorious  conclusion,  by  means  so 
wisely  obtained  as  to  leave  the  commerce  and 
business  of  our  beloved  country  nearly  unaffected 
by  the  demands  for  such  large  sums  of  money. 
For  these  noble  ends  I  esteem  it  our  duty  diligently 
to  labor;  and,  for  one,  I  shall,  with  a  single  eye, 
so  labor  as  long  as  a  single  effort,  however  humble, 
may  in  any  degree  bid  fair  to  be  useful. 

Under  these  circumstances,  when  thus  engaged 
in  a  foreign  war  which  calls  for  money  in  sums  so 
large  as  not  only  to  threaten  to  entail  upon  us  a  per¬ 
manent  national  debt,  but  to  visit  us  with  present 
financial  calamities,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of 
sparing  from  business  circles  such  large  sums  of 
money,  it  is  gravely  proposed — and  bills  to  that 
effect  have  already  been  introduced,  under  the  im¬ 
posing  auspices  of  one  of  the  most  important  stand¬ 
ing  committees  of  this  House — to  revive,  formally 
to  renew,  a  system  of  internal  improvements  by 
the  General  Government !  A  Congressional  system, 
I  ought  to  say;  for  it  is  now  well  known  that  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  will  in  no  way 
sanction  it;  and  if  it  obtains,  it  can  do  so  only  by 
a  two-thirds  vote.  It  must,  therefore,  be  wholly 
and  exclusively  a  Congressional  scheme  or  sys¬ 
tem. 

To  this  plan  of  adopting  a  system  of  internal 
improvements  upon  the  sole  authority  of  Con¬ 
gress,  without  an  express  constitutional  right  to 
do  so,  and  in  time  of  war — at  a  time  when  there 
is  an  actual  deficiency  in  the  treasury  of  fifteen  and 
a  half  millions  of  dollars,  and  a  prospective  defi¬ 
ciency  of  twenty  millions  more — at  a  time  when 
we  have  just  relaxed  our  commercial  system,  and 
entered  into  a  freer  and  more  vigorous  competition 
with  our  commercial  and  manufacturing  rivals — 


and  at  a  time  when  the  monetary  circles  of  Eng¬ 
land  are  tottering  and  shaken  to  their  centres,  and 
when  our  own  are  seriously  threatened — I  say,  to  a 
system  thus  proposed,  and  at  such  a  time,  I  hope  I 
need  only  oppose  the  manifest  interests  of  our 
country.  No  plan  could  more  seriously  compro¬ 
mise  them;  for  it  proposes  to  precipitate  upon  an 
exhausted  treasury  a  closely-bound  bundle  of  local 
interests,  and  to  force  the  treasury  upon  an  already 
overburdened  money  market,  in  order  to  gratify 
those  insatiable  local  interests.  Of  the  five  thou¬ 
sand  towns  and  villages  situated  upon  navigable 
waters,  probably  not  forty  can  be  gratified  with  an 
appropriation  to  improve  their  harbors,  under  the 
wildest  scheme  that  two-thirds  of  the  members  of 
Congress  can  be  persuaded  to  pass  during  this  ses¬ 
sion.  And  shall  the'  whole  of  the  business  and 
commercial  interests  of  this  great  nation  be  placed 
in  jeopardy,  that  forty  out  of  the  thousands  of 
towns  and  villages  in  this  country  shall  be  enabled 
to  boast  of  having  obtained  appropriations  from 
Congress;  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  nation 
is  at  war,  a  debt  rapidly  accumulating,  and  the 
treasury  overtaxed  by  more  than  $15,000,000  ? 

Sir,  constitutional  arguments  need  not  be  raised; 
for  the  interests  of  the  people  of  every  State  seem  to 
be  endangered  even  by  the  mere  introduction  of  such 
bills  into  Congress,  under  circumstances  calculated 
to  induce  a  belief  that  they  may  be  enacted  into 
laws.  It  is  not  difficult  for  the  most  ordinary  busi¬ 
ness  man  to  see,  that  if  large  sums  of  money  are 
to  be  withdrawn  from  business,  to  carry  on  a  gen¬ 
eral  system  of  internal  improvements,  as  well  as 
to  wage  a  war  with  Mexico,  general  financial  em¬ 
barrassment  must  inevitably  ensue.  The  money 
market  cannot  supply  such  extraordinary  demands 
upon  it,  without  producing  derangements  of  the 
most  extraordinary  character.  In  the  commercial 
distress  that  would  ensue  in  consequence  of  enor¬ 
mous  appropriations,  who  will  say  that  persons 
holding  evidences  of  debt  would  not  be  damaged 
more  than  one  per  cent.?  And  yet  one  per  cent, 
upon  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars  is  no  less  a 
sum  than  twenty  millions!  Surely,  we  cannot  too 
seriously  consider,  and  may  not  lightly  regard,  the 
magnitude  of  the  injury  which  even  so  slight  a  de¬ 
pression  in  the  value  of  property  produces.  When 
considered  with  reference  to  all  of  the  interests  of 
this  great  country,  what  excuse,  what  apology  can 
be  devised  for  voting  to  enter  upon  such  a  system, 
under  circumstances  so  remarkable?  Can  any 
one  charge  that  I  over-estimate  the  importance  and 
value  of  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  people  of 
this  country?  Let  such  candidly  compare  these 
interests  with  the  rival  ones  in  England.  We  learn, 
from  the  December  number  of  Blackwood,  (1847,) 
that  “  the  value  of  the  personal  property  in  Eng¬ 
land  was — 

In  1815 . <£1,200,000,000 

In  1841 .  2,000,000,000 

In  1847,  about..' .  2,400,000,000” 

Or  (in  1847)  about  the  round  sum  of  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  millions  of  dollars,  ($12,000,000,000.)  The 
value  of  real  and  of  mixed  property  is  not  stated, 
but  “  the  net  rental  of  England  alone  was — 


In  1815 . <£51,898,423 

In  1841 .  62,540,030 

In  1847 .  65,000,000” 


Or  (in  1847)  about  $325,000,000  per  annum.  The 
annual  taxes  for  a  series  of  years  have  been  in  Eng- 
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land  as  high  as  $335,000,000,  and  at  this  time 
amount  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  per  annum  !  When  we  look  at  the  agricul¬ 
tural  and  mechanical  productions  of  the  United 
States,  at  its  manufactures  and  its  commerce,  and 
compare  them  with  those  of  England,  it  is  easy  to 
be  seen  that,  in  stating  the  entire  value  of  all  prop¬ 
erty  in  this  country  at  twelve  thousand  millions  of 
dollars,  (the  estimated  value  of  only  the  personal 
property  of  England,)  I  have  all  the  warrants  of 
analogy  and  of  calculable  probabilities  in  supposing 
that  my  estimate  is  far  below  the  reality. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  confidently  asserted 
that  the  late  commercial  panic  in  England  has, 
within  a  few  months,  depreciated  real  and  personal 
property  in  that  kingdom  “  more  than  the  entire 
amount  of  the  national  debt 

If  severe  pressures  upon  the  money  markets  of 
highly  commercial  nations  thus  seriously  affect  the 
value  of  property  of  all  kinds,  what  reason  could 
I  render  the  intelligent  constituency  which  I  have 
the  h  onor  to  represent  in  this  House,  if  I  were  to 
cast  their  vote  in  favor  of  renewing  a  huge  system 
of  internal  improvements  in  time  of  war,  in  time  of 
a  large  treasury  deficiency,  and  in  the  face  of  a  re¬ 
stricted  money  market  and  an  adverse  foreign  ex¬ 
change?  None,  sir;  none. 

This  Government  ought  not  to  enter  the  market 
at  this  time  for  a  solitary  dollar  not  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  its  honor.  It  is 
cruel  to  do  so  at  a  time  when  States,  cities,  rail¬ 
roads,  canals,  individuals,  and  corporations  are 
vigorously  struggling  not  only  to  relieve  them¬ 
selves  from  the  consequences  that  overtook  them 
in  the  financial  catastrophe  of  1837,  but  to  prepare 
honorably  to  sustain  themselves  in  that  generous 
competition  now  everywhere  manifest,  to  excel  in 
all  that  is  desirable  and  right. 

By  a  wise,  vigorous,  and  patriotic  effort,  the 
business  circles  will  be  able,  I  hope  and  believe,  to 
supply  the  Government  of  the  United  States  with 
the  means  it  will  find  really  indispensable,  at  mod¬ 
erate  rates,  and  without  producing  serious  finan¬ 
cial  derangements.  But  if  to  these  indispensable 
loans  are  to  be  added  others,  devised  to  carry  out 
ill-considered  schemes  to  construct  harbors  in  differ¬ 
ent  and  distant  States,  at  difficult,  nearly  unknown, 
and  but  little  frequented  landings,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  this  House  to  inquire  whether  it  were  not 
better  to  leave  to  the  several  States,  or  to  resident 
citizens,  the  task  of  founding  and  beautifying  towns, 
villages,  and  cities,  and  of  opening  and  maintain¬ 
ing  the  roads  and  canals,  and  all  other  avenues 
of  approach  to  them,  rather  than  to  embarrass  the 
Government  and  the  people  with  a  burden  not 
legitimately  their  own.  If,  upon  this  day,  citizens 
residing  upon  the  beautiful  shores  of  the  Chesa- 

Eeake,  and  others  upon  the  banks  of  the  majestic 
,ake  Superior,  and  others  still  upon  the  Gulf 
coast,  resolve  to  lay  out  and  build  up  villages  or 
cities,  is  their  right  to  come  here,  in  time  of  war, 
to  demand  of  this  body  an  appropriation  to  con¬ 
struct  for  their  use,  and  for  the  use  of  such  as  may 
desire  to  trade  with  them,  either  a  road,  a  canal,  or 
a  harbor,  sufficiently  clear  to  justify  us  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people  of  this  country  in  granting  their 
request,  at  the  known  risk  of  deranging  the 
markets  and  of  depreciating  the  prices  of  ail  the 
property  in  this  country?  But  if  those  citizens, 
thus  far  removed  from  each  other,  and  located 
where  cities  may  well  be  expected  to  arise,  had  I 


commenced  (instead  of  to-day)  one  year  ago,  or 
ten,  or  twenty,  or  a  hundred  years,  and  had 
actually  erected  one  or  many  buildings,  could  it 
be  said  that  so  mandatory  are  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  we  must,  at  the  peril  of  rendering 
money  scarce,  and  labor  cheap,  and  property  un¬ 
salable  but  at  depreciated  rates,  borrow  large 
sums  of  money  at  large  rates  of  interest,  and 
increase  the  taxes  of  the  people  to  pay  it,  in  order 
to  build  the  asked-for  road,. canal,  or  harbor? 

If  the  Constitution  does  thus  order  us  to  make 
such  expenditures  for  the  benefit  of  isolated  indi¬ 
viduals  or  of  local  communities,  and  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  all  the  rest  of  the  people,  in  times  of  war 
and  of  peace,  of  prosperity  and  of  adversity,  at  all 
hazards,  and  in  defiance  of  all  the  maxims  of  com¬ 
mercial  experience,  I  have  failed  to  read  it  aright. 
If  the  Constitution  does  not  positively  order  us  to 
borrow  money,  in  time  of  war,  to  clear  out  rivers, 
construct  harbors,  build  roads,  dig  canals,  drain 
swamps,  build  observatories,  and  establish  uni¬ 
versities,  then  we  ought  to  abstain  from  these 
things,  if  the  doing  of  them  will  be  injurious  to  the 
credit  of  the  Government,  and  ruinous  to  many  of 
the  interests  of  the  citizens;  for  all  good  govern¬ 
ments  were  instituted  for  the  good  of  the  governed, 
and  their  acts,  general  and  singular,  should  ever 
be  in  harmony  with  this,  the  principle  upon  which 
they  were  founded. 

I  cannot  vote,  in  time  of  war,  to  borrow  money 
to  engage  in  a  general  system  of  internal  improve¬ 
ments.  I  cannot  vote  to  borrow  money  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  to  please  a  few  towns,  when,  by  so  doing, 
I  know  that  I  am  placing  all  the  property  of  all  the 
citizens  of  this  great  country  in  imminent  danger 
of  depreciation.  The  interests  of  the  many  should 
not  be  made  to  depend  upon  the  schemes  and  the 
wishes  of  the  few;  nor  with  a  hope  of  benefiting  a 
few  persons,  a  few  villages,  a  few  cities,  or  even 
several  important  States,  should  the  property  of 
all  the  citizens  be  exposed  to  probable  ioss. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  if  we  were  not  engaged 
in  war — if  we  were  not  in  the  money  market, 
forcing  weaker  parties  to  pay  higher  rates  of  in¬ 
terest  in  consequence  of  our  unwelcome  intrusion 
— has  not  the  past  legislative  action  of  Congress 
been  such,  towards  certain  cities,  as  to  render  the 
adoption  of  such  a  system  an  act  of  injustice  to 
those  cities?  I  think  it  has,  and  will,  with  the 
permission  of  the  House,  submit  a  few  reasons  in 
support  of  this  opinion. 

Several  cities  and  towns  have  had  their  harbors 
improved,  or  wholly  created,  at  the  expense  of  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States — to  some,  the  appro¬ 
priations  have  been  complete ;  to  others,  partial. 
But  the  greater  number,  the  principal  part,  of  the 
harbors  of  the  United  States,  have  never  been  the 
subjects  of  Government  attention.  If  improved  at 
all,  they  have  been  improved  by  those  who  have 
an  interest  therein. 

Baltimore  is  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of 
the  Republic,  and  has  been  so  from  the  period 
when  this  Government  was  organized.  As  it  is 
important  to  the  argument  which  I  propose  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  be  able  to  prove  this,  I  have  obtained  from 
the  Treasury  Department  a  statement  showing  the 
amount  of  revenue  collected  at  the  port  of  Balti¬ 
more  from  the  year  1789  to  1847,  both  years  inclu¬ 
sive  ;  also  a  statement  showing  the  amount  of 
revenue  collected  at  all  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  during  the  same  period. 
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Statement  of  the  annual  net  revenue  received  from  customs  at 
all  the  ports  in  the  United  -States,  discriminating  that  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  port  of  Baltimore,  from  4th  March,  1789,  to 
30 th  June,  1847.  i 


Date. 

Net  revenue  paid 
into  the  treasury 
at  all  the  ports  of 
the  United  States. 

Net  revenue  paid 
into  the  treasury 
at  the  port  ot  Bal¬ 
timore. 

From  Mar.  4 
to  Dec.  31, 1 

1789, 

791.. 

$4,399,473  09 

$563,368  10 

For  the  year 

1792 

3,443.070  85 

428,038  32 

tt 

1793 

4,255,303  56 

855.531  24 

it 

1794 

4,801,055  28 

768,152  51 

tt 

1795 

5,588,461  26 

504,097  48 

tt 

1796 

6,567,987  94 

758,187  89 

tt 

1797 

7,549,649  65 

1,119,714  77 

it 

1798 

7,103,061  93 

880,154  43 

u 

1799 

6,610,449  31 

1,162,978  10 

tt 

1801) 

9,080,932  73 

623.267  14 

it 

1801 

10,750,778  93 

999.454  12 

a 

1802 

12,438,235  74 

621,647  97 

a 

1803 

10,479,417  61 

932,016  17 

tt 

1804 

11,098,565  33 

1,539,736  03 

a 

1805 

12,936,487  04 

1,126,386  69 

tt 

1806 

14,667,698  17 

1,451,227  95 

tt 

1807 

15,845,521  61 

1,630,797  20 

tt 

1808 

16,363,550  58 

590,098  53 

a 

1809 

7,296,020  58 

148,269  61 

it 

1810 

8,583,309  31 

929,330  21 

tt 

1811 

13,313,222  73 

721,368  22 

tt 

1812 

8,958,777  53 

1,778,251  99 

tt 

1813 

13,224,623  25 

180,942  95 

tt 

1814 

5,998,772  03 

tt 

1815 

7,282,942  22 

4,052,132  90 

tt 

1816 

36,303,874  88 

2,705,928  24 

tt 

1817 

26,283.348  49 

1,547,714  90 

tt 

1818 

17,176,335  00 

1,942.174  48 

tt 

1819 

20,283,608  76 

1,594,995  03 

tt 

1820 

15,005,612  15 

536.304  43 

tt 

1821 

13,001,447  15 

693,479  29 

tt 

1822 

17,589,761  94 

1,158,598  59 

tt 

1823 

19,088,433  44 

920,503  09 

it 

1824 

17,878,325  71 

875,523  13 

tt 

1825 

20.038,713  45 

1,001,211  67 

it 

1826 

23,341,331  77 

1,052,675  41 

tt 

1827 

19,712,283  29 

1.207, 39 J  84 

tt 

1828 

23,205,523  64 
22,681,965  91 

1,277,850  93 

tt 

1829 

1,282,686  58 

tt 

1830 

21,922,331  39 

1,014,996  50 

it 

1831 

24,224,441  77 

1,209,949  98 

n 

1832 

28,465,237  24 

665,575  74 

tt 

1833 

29,032.508  91 

630,376  90 

tt 

1834 

16,214,957  15 

519,831  25 

u 

1835 

19,391,310  59 

810,141  98 

it 

1836 

23,409,940  53 

1,334,838  96 

tt 

1837 

11,169,290  39 

959,562  90 

it 

1838 

16,158,800  36 

1,014,523  71 

tt 

1839 

23,137,924  81 

930,209  68 

it 

1840 

13,499,502  1 

598,011  47 

tt 

1841 

14,487,216  74 

655,205  93 

u 

1842 

18,187,908  76 

481,299  35 

tt 

1843 

7,046,843  91 

97,760  23 

tt 

1844 

28.183,570  94 

623,530  44 

tt 

1845 

27,528,112  70 

697,894  01) 

tt 

1846 

23,712,667  87 

700,610  28 

a 

1847 

23,747,864  60 

594,025  21 

$890,817,487  72 

$55,761,597  67 

Treasury  Department,  Register’s  Office,  Dec.  513,  1847. 

DANIEL  GRAHAM,  Register. 


This  table  shows,  that  from  1789  to  1800,  both 
years  included,  the  revenueof  the  United  States,  col¬ 
lected  at  all  the  ports,  amounted  to  $59,402,458  60; 
of  this  amount,  $7,661,519  98  was  collected  at  the 
port  of  Baltimore — being  nearly  one-eighth  of  the 
whole.  It  is  thus  seen  that  about  one-eighth  of 
all  the  revenues  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  during  the  first  eleven  years  of  its  existence, 
was  derived  from  the  port  of  Baltimore !  The  next 
seven  years  shows  a  total  revenue  of  $88,21 6,704  43; 
of  this,  there  was  collected  at  Baltimore  $8,301,266 13 
— being  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  whole. 

By  looking  at  the  table,  it  will  also  be  seen  that 
more  than  one-half — in  fact,  more  than  five-nintlis — 


of  all  the  revenue  of  the  United  States  was  col¬ 
lected  at  Baltimore  in  the  year  18151 — the  whole 
amount  being  $7,282,942  22:  collected  at  Balti¬ 
more,  $4,052,132  90  1  Beginning  with  1815,  and 
going  down  to  1820,  (five  years,)  and  we  see  a  total 
revenue  of  $107,333,159  35;  of  this,  no  less  a  sum 
than  $11,902,945  55  was  collected  at  the  port  of  Bal¬ 
timore — being  about  one-ninth  part  of  the  whole  1 

Take  still  another  period.  From  1825  to  1831, 
both  years  included,  the  revenue  from  Baltimore 
(the  net  revenue,  after  deducting  all  expenses) 
exceeded  annually  one  million  of  dollars  1  The 
revenue  received  from  Baltimore  by  the  United 
States,  after  deducting  all  expenses  of  collection,  in 
fifty-seven  years,  amounts  to  the  stupendous  sum 
of  fifty-five  millions  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-seven  dollars 
and  sixty-seven  cents,  ($55,761,597  67) — a  sum 
which  would  have  constructed  our  canal  to  Cum¬ 
berland,  and  our  railroad  to  the  Ohio  river;  created 
a  large  school-fund;  improved  our  harbors;  con¬ 
structed  and  maintained  our  light-houses,  and 
greatly  assisted  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  State 
and  the  city  governments. 

This  is  what  Baltimore  has  actually  contributed 
to  the  common  fund  for  the  promotion  of  the  com¬ 
mon  good  and  the  general  welfare.  And  what  has 
she  received? 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  statement  from  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department,  which  shows  that  in  fifty-seven 
years  $55,000  have  been  expended  by  the  United 
States  upon  the  harbor  of  Baltimore  1  Not  a  thou¬ 
sand  a  year  for  a  port  from  which  nearly  fifty-six 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  received  1 

And  now  let  us  examine  the  justice  and  the 
equality  of  the  general  system  of  internal  improve¬ 
ments  sought  to  be  established  in  the  midst  of  this 
war.  And  let  us  judge  of  it,  not  by  what  its  ene¬ 
mies  prophesy  as  likely  to  grow  out  of  it,  nor  by 
the  promises  which  its  indiscreet  friends  make  for 
it;  let  us  judge  it  by  the  past.  The  past  may  be 
known — the  future  cannot  be. 

Under  the  revenue  system,  eight  hundred  and 
ninety  millions  of  dollars  have  been  collected  by 
the  United  States;  of  this  sum,  $9,837,894  58 
(nearly  $10,000,000)  have  been  expended  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  prosecution  of  works  of  internal  im¬ 
provement.  If  Baltimore  had  received  its  pro  rata 
share  of  the  money  expended  on  improvements, 
estimating  according  to  what  that  port  contributed 
to  the  treasury,  as  compared  with  sister  ports,  no 
less  than  the  one-sixteenth  part  of  the  ten  mill  ions  of 
dollars  would  have  been  expended  at  Baltimore. 

Now,  sir,  instead  of  having  $625,000  expended 
in  our  city,  we  have  had  but  $55,000!  If,  there¬ 
fore,  we  are  to  prosecute  a  general  system  of  inter¬ 
nal  improvements,  the  old  plan  of  expending 
moneys  will  not  suit  Baltimore,  however  well  it 
may  work  elsewhere.  For,  of  the  $10,000,000, 
it  contributed  $625,000,  and  obtained  $55,000!  It 
would  be  infinitely  better  for  us  to  make  our  own 
improvements;  though  I  can  easily  understand  why 
persons  living  in  distant  portions  of  the  republic, 
paying  little  or  nothing,  and  receiving  moneys 
collected  from  the  pockets  of  my  constituents, 
should  entertain  a  different  opinion,  and  insist  that 
it  is  to  our  interest  to  pay  $625,000  in  order  to 
obtain  $55,000!  Pay  twelve  dollars  in  order  to 
receive  one  back! 

Maryland  surrendered  to  the  United  States  the 
right  to  impose  taxes  upon  the  flourishing  com¬ 
merce  of  Baltimore,  in  order,  among  other  things, 
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“  to  ensure  domestic  tranquillity,” and  “  to  provide 
for  the  common  defence”  against  foreign  aggres¬ 
sion.  These  duties  have  been  satisfactorily  per¬ 
formed — at  least  to  an  extent  as  great  as  can 
reasonably  be  expected  from  a  government  in¬ 
trusted  with  duties  so  difficult  and  extensive.  Our 
flag  has  been  nobly  upheld  in  the  face  of  all  nations, 
under  all  the  varied  circumstances  that  have  arisen 
in  an  eventful  age  of  the  world.  Our  domestic 
quiet  has  been  perfectly  ensured,  and  the  general 
welfare  substantively  promoted;  the  first,  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  say,  has  been  effected  more 
by  our  admirable  system  of  jurisprudence,  than 
by  the  power  of  arms;  and  the  latter,  rather  by 
abstaining  from  the  imposition  of  burdens  upon 
capital  and  industry,  than  by  acts  of  munificence 
to  individuals  and  classes. 

We  have,  then,  but  little  or  nothing  of  which 
justly  to  complain,  but  much  to  incite  our  pride 
and  heighten  our  satisfaction,  when  we  contem¬ 
plate  the  glorious  achievements  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  industrial  pursuits,  compared  with 
those  of  other  nations,  are  inconsiderably  burden- 
'  ed;  commerce  is  lightly  restricted,  and  our  agricul¬ 
ture  is  in  a  far  more  favorable  condition  than  that 
of  any  other  nation. 

If  it  is  the  constitutional  duly  of  Congress  to 
improve  the  harbors  of  the  several  cities  of  the 
United  States,  then,  in  that  case,  Maryland  has 
just  cause  of  complaint  for  neglect  of  duty,  as  all 
must  'perceive.  So  deeply  felt  was  the  necessity 
of  improvements  in  Baltimore  harbor,  to  accom¬ 
modate  its  large  and  growing  commerce,  that  as 
early  as  1783 — before  the  formation  of  the  Federal 
Constitution — the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Maryland  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  levying 
of  a  tonnage  duty  upon  all  vessels  entering  the 
port  of  Baltimore,  for  the  express  purpose  of  ma¬ 
king  such  improvements.  This  act  was  renewed 
in  1788,  and  in  1791  was  formally  sanctioned  by 
Co  ngress — an  act  that  conferred  upon  Maryland 
powers  which  had  been  ceded  to  the  United  States. 
In  1789  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  That  in¬ 
strument  transferred  the  power  of  collecting  reve¬ 
nue  from  commerce  from  the  individual  States  to 
the  United  States.  The  General  Government, 
being  unable  or  unwilling  to  improve  the  harbor 
of  Baltimore,  in  1791  returned  to  the  State  of 
Maryland,  for  four  years,  so  much  of  the  coded 
power  as  to  allow  said  State  to  collect  money 
enough  from  the  commerce  of  Baltimore  to  put 
and  to  keep  the  harbor  thereof  in  a  condition  bet¬ 
ter  calculated  for  the  accommodation  of  shipping. 
The  act  of  1791  was  to  remain  in  force  only  four 
years.  Congress  renewed  it,  however,  in  1796,  and 
again  from  time  to  time  until  1843,  when  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  same  act  were  extended  until  1850! 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  harbor  of  Baltimore  has 
been  maintained  in  a  condition  for  business  by  a 
tax  upon  the  commerce  of  that  city.  This  was  the 
case  before  this  Government  was  created.  It  has 
been  the  case  ever  since.  It  is  the  case  now  when 
I  speak.  The  commerce  of  Baltimore  has  been 
taxed  since  1783,  and  is  now  taxed,  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  harbor  in  which  our  ships  are 
sheltered.  For  upwards  of  sixty  years  this  whole 
expense  has  been  borne  by  Baltimore — unless,  in¬ 
deed,  I  am  to  except  the  §55,000  donated  by  the 
United  States — a  sum  too  small  to  form  an  excep¬ 
tion  in  a  labor  and  cost  so  large.  Topreserve  our 
harbor,  we  have,  with  the  consent  of  Congress, 
taxed  ourselves.  We  have  applied  in  vain  for  Con¬ 


gress  to  improve  our  harbor  at  the  expense  of  the 
national  treasury;  but  its  consent  to  an  act  allow¬ 
ing  us  to  tax  ourselves  has  never  been  withheld; 
its  assent  has  been  prompt,  hearty,  and  unfailing! 
And  in  1850,  when  the  act  of  1791  again  expires, 
I  do  not  fear  that  Congress  will  refuse  to  renew  it. 

As  Baltimore  has  thus  been  compelled,  by  the 
neglect  of  Congress,  to  improve  its  own  harbor, 
for  the  uninterrupted,  consecutive  period  of  sixty- 
five  years,  is  it  right,  is  it  just,  now  to  introduce  a 
system  by  which  Baltimore  will  be  compelled, 
through  all  future  years,  to  submit  to  additional 
taxation,  that  the  avails  thereof  may  be  applied  to 
improve  rival  harbors  in  any  or  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  ? 

Maryland  and  Baltimore  are  deeply  in  debt. 
They  are  struggling  to  raise  means  honestly  to  pay 
those  debts,  and  will,  with  great  efforts,  succeed. 
In  many  of  the  States,  citizens  feel  aggrieved  be¬ 
cause  they  are  called  upon  to  pay  a  tax  of  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  cents  upon  one  hundred  dollars  worth 
of  property.  Baltimore  will  be  taxed  this  year,  I 
see  by  a  late  paper,  one  hundred  and  fifty  cents 
upon  each  one  hundred  dollars! 

When  the  people  of  Maryland  are  struggling 
under  a  heavy  load  of  debt  and  taxes,  and  are  also 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  construct  a  commercial 
avenue  from  the  great  valley  of  the  Ohio  to  the 
shores  of  the  Chesapeake  bay,  at  a  cost  of  startling 
magnitude,  considered  in  connection  with  theirpres- 
ent  obligations,  I  should  be  recreant  to  my  trust 
were  I  to  sit  idly  by  and  see  the  weight  recklessly 
increased.  I  am  compelled,  by  every  sense  of 
duty,  resolutely  to  oppose  all  schemes,  that  look 
to  borrowing  money  and  increasing  taxes,  for 
making  internal  improvements  in  the  several  States 
by  the  General  Government;  for  Maryland  desires 
no  increase  of  taxes  or  of  debt  to  carry  out  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  improvements  by  the  United  States.  The 
wisest  financiers,  the  most  sagacious  statesmen 
now  living,  cannot  sit  down  and  draft  arr  inter¬ 
nal  improvement  bill  that  the  majority  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Maryland  would  vote  for,  if,  to  carry  out  its 
provisions,  increased  debt  and  taxation  would  be 
necessary.  This  is  my  opinion.  I  may  be  wrong, 
it  is  true;  but  I  think  there  is  not  much  room  even  for 
doubt  upon  this  subject. 

Look  to  the  injustice  of  the  schemes  proposed 
for  our  sanction.  Baltimore  pays  into  the  treasury 
fifty-five  millions  in  a  little  more  than  fifty-five 
years  ;  in  fifty  years  St.  Louis  has  not  contributed 
probably  the  one-half  of  one  million.  Estimates 
from  the  department  show  that  an  expenditure  of 
some  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  is 
necessary  to  the  improvement  of  St.  Louis  harbor; 
pay  this  cost  from  the  United  States  treasury,  and, 
judging  by  the  past,  the  people  of  Baltimore  will 
pay  one  hundred  dollars,  and  more,  where  the 
people  of  St.  Louis  pay  one  dollar,  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  St.  Louis  harbor!  And  does  St.  Louis 
need  this  gratuity  from  the  people  of  Baltimore? 
Not  at  all;  far  otherwise.  St.  Louis  has  more 
than  fifty  thousand  people,  great  wealth,  compara¬ 
tive  freedom  from  debt,  and  an  immense  commerce. 
“  The  total  annual  commerce  of  St.  Louis,  imports 
and  exports  included,  although  yet  in  its  infancy, 
is  estimated”  by  its  delegation  to  the  Chicago  con¬ 
vention  of  1847  ‘‘at  over  §75,000,000! — equalling 
nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States.”  And  this  estimate  is  sus¬ 
tained  by  statements  that  carry  conviction  of  its 
reliability.  The  people  of  that  wealthy  and  emi- 
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nently  commercial  city  have  the  ability,  without 
embarrassment,  to  make  all  the  improvements  they 
desire,  and  pay  for  them  within  this  present  year ! 
With  what  grace,  then,  can  such  a  people,  and  of 
such  vast  wealth,  ask  of  me  to  allow  my  overbur¬ 
dened  constituents  to  be  taxed  for  their  benefit? 

For  another  instance  of  the  injustice  of  such 
bills,  take  the  case  of  the  harbor  at  Buffalo,  in 
New  York.  This  city  has  almost  as  large  a  popu¬ 
lation,  as  much  wealth  and  commerce,  as  St.  Louis. 
Can  any  gentleman  inform  this  House  why  Balti¬ 
more,  after  defraying  the  entire  cost  of  improving 
its  own  harbor,  shall  be  compelled,  by  law,  to  pay 
as  much,  or  in  fact  more,  towards  paying  for  im¬ 
proving  the  harbor  of  Buffalo,  than  the  people  of 
Buffalo?  If  a  reason  can.  be  rendered,  I  confess  I 
should  be  pleased  to  hear  it.  But  there  are  over¬ 
whelming  reasons  why  Baltimore  should  not  be 
taxed  for  the  benefit  of  Buffalo;  and  to  these  I 
would,  briefly  as  possible,  call  the  attention  of 
every  member  of  tliis  House. 

In  the  first  place,  Buffalo  is  able  to  improve  its 
own  harbor,  without  calling  for  help  from  towns 
and  cities  similarly  situated.  If  the  people  of  Buf¬ 
falo  are  able  to  suitably  improve  their  harbor,  the 
rightfulness  of  calling  upon  men  who  have  no  in¬ 
terest  in  it  to  assist  in  defraying  the  expense,  is  not 
self-evident.  In  the  next  place,  if  Buffalo  insists 
upon  having  assistance,  whether  it  is  needed  or 
not,  that  assistance  should  be  given  by  the  State  of  I 
New  York.  Lastly,  if  it  is  said  that  others  be-  j 
sides  the  citizens  of  Buffalo  and  the  State  of  New  j 
York  are  interested,  the  replyis  at  hand — tax  those 
who  are  beneficially  interested. 

It  is  false  in  fact,  it  is  false  in  theory,  that  per¬ 
sons  living  upon  the  waters  of  the  Aroostook  are  | 
pecuniarily  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the 
roads,  bridges,  and  fences  to  be  found  in  Oregon, 
Nebraska,  and  Minesota;  and  that  therefore  they 
should  be  taxed,  and  their  property  be  sold  to  pay 
those  taxes,  to  enable  Government  to  improve 
those  far-off  and  utterly  unknown  roads,  bridges, 
and  fences.  To  tax  the  dwellers  upon  the  grassy 
-plains  of  the  Ozark  mountains,  or  among  the  cane 
brakes  of  Mississippi,  to  obtain  money  with  which 
to  improve  Buffalo  harbor,  is  to  commit  an  out¬ 
rage  for  which  no  justification  can  be  found  either 
in  the  books  or  in  the  human  heart. 

Let  Buffalo  harbor,  like  that  of  Baltimore,  be 
improved  by  laying  a  small  duty  upon  the  tonnage 
that  uses  it.  Let  the  burden  be  borne  by  those 
who  are  to  be  benefited.  The  burdens  should  be 
laced  upon  the  shoulders  of  those  who  obtain  the 
enefits  flowing  from  them.  The  wagon  that  does 
not  use  the  turnpike  is  free  from  toll;  for  the  road 
is  sustained  by  tolls  collected  from  teams  which 
travel  on  it.  So,  also,  let  harbors  be  improved 
by  moneys  collected  from  those  who  do,  and  not 
from  those  who  do  not,  use  them.  And  I  say  this 
the  more  earnestly,  because  my  constituents  have 
always  practised  what  I  now  preach.  They  have 
improved  their  own  harbor;  and  I,  in  their  name, 
protest  against  being  compelled  by  law  to  improve 
the  harbors  of  their  neighbors  also.  Would  not 
such  compulsion  be  manifest  injustice? 

But,  it  may  be  said,  if  Buffalo  harbor  is  not  im¬ 
proved,  the  lake  commerce  will  pass  by  Buffalo, 
go  through  Lake  Ontario,  and  into  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  and,  passing  over  the  railroad  .which  the 
Vermonters  are  building,  go  to  Boston,  instead  of 
passing  through  the  Erie  canal  on  its  way  to  the 
city  of  New  York  This  is  possible;  in  fact,  un¬ 


less  the  harbor  is  enlarged,  improved,  and  ren¬ 
dered  secure  and  easy  of  access,  as  we  have  made 
Baltimore  harbor;  and  unless  the  Erie  and  Hud¬ 
son  canal  is  not  also  greatly  enlarged  and  im¬ 
proved,  it  is  probable  that  a  large  amount  of  the  lake 
trade  will  pass  by  Buffalo,  and  go  to  Boston  by 
the  more  northern  route.  This  is  a  reason  why 
the  people  of  Buffalo  should  imitate  Baltimore,  but 
is  not  a  reason  why  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  interfere — -the  reverse  rather.  For  why 
should  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  be  taxed 
to  enable  New  York  thoroughly  to  estop  the  “  men 
of  Boston”  from  diverting  its  trade  to  themselves? 
If  the  trade  of  New  York  is  in  danger  of  being  di¬ 
minished  by  the  enterprise  of  Boston^-if  its  canal 
revenues  are  in  danger  of  being  diminished  from 
the  same  cause-M  can  see  occasion  for  New  York 
to  employ  its  revenues  and  its  capital  to  effect  im¬ 
provements  that  will  avert  the  danger  with  which 
their  trade  and  commerce  are  menaced;  but  I  can 
discover  nothing  that  will  justify  Congress  to  tax 
my  constituents  to  raise  means  with  which  to  assist 
New  York  to  counteract  the  subtle  movements  of 
their  more  enterprising  neighbors.  If  our  help 
were  to  be  needed  but  once,  we  might  consider  the 
distress  of  our  New  York  friends;  but  what  guar¬ 
antee  have  we  that  they  will  be  in  any  better  con¬ 
dition  to  repel  future  than  present  incursions  upon 
their  commerce  on  the  lakes?  Why,  sir,  with  that 
rich  lake  commerce  directly  in  sight  of  their  shores, 
it  will  prove  to  be  as  impossible  to  keep  the  Yankees 
away  from  it  as  it  was  to  keep  the  Huns  and  Goths 
out  of  Italy,  or  the  Tartars  out  of  China!  It  is  a 
moral  and  physical  impossibility,  and  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  all  attempts  of  the  kind;  let  the  Yorkers 
and  the  Yankees  (Greek  vs.  Greek)  settle  the  mat¬ 
ter  at  their  leisure;  this  Government,  in  the  mean 
time,  wisely  allowing  them  both  to  construct  their 
own  roads,  their  own  harbors,  and  their  own 
canals,  without  the  slightest  interference. 

Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York, are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  construction  of  commercial  avenues 
to  the  West.  New  York  has  completed  most  of 
hers;  the  others  have  not.  New  York  has  immense 
revenues,  and  is  free  from  embarrassment;  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Maryland  are  deeply  in  debt,  and 
are  heavily  taxed:  their  railroads  to  the  Ohio  are 
only  in  progress,  and  by  no  means  completed. 
The  port  of  the  one  is  maintained  at  its  own  ex¬ 
pense,  and  that  of  the  other  has  received  but  little 
or  no  governmental  attention.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  what  could  be  more  unjust  to  those 
two  States,  than  for  the  United  States  to  borrow 
money  to  improve  the  harbor  at  the  termination 
of  the  principal  New  York  commercial  avenue,  to 
increase  its  already  greatly  distended  revenue,  and 
then  call  upon  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  to  help 
to  pay  both  the  principal  and  the  interest  of  the  ex¬ 
penditure  for  the  benefit  of  New  York  ?  New  York 
has  fairly  obtained  the  lead  of  her  competitors; 
her  capital,  population,  and  revenues  are  larger, 
and  her  public  works  are  brought  more  nearly  to 
perfection.  Her  competitors  are  straining  every 
nerve — are  piling  up  debts,  and  submitting  to  tax¬ 
ation  to  a  frightful  extent,  that  they  may  not  be 
totally  and  forever  distanced  in  the  struggle  to  gain 
the  commerce  of  the  West.  This  House  sees  the 
struggle;  it  perceives  that  New  York  is  obtaining 
the  advantage  in  the  gigantic  struggle,  but  fails  not 
to  note,  that  neither  Boston,  nor  Philadelphia,  nor 
Baltimore,  is  disposed  to  yield  a  handsbreadth,  or 
to  abate  a  single  effort;  on  the  contrary,  they  seem 
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as  full  of  hope  as  they  are  of  determination.  Who, 
permit  me  to  ask,  witnessing  this  struggle,  this 
noble  courage,  this  generous  hope,  will  come  for¬ 
ward  and  say  to  these  ardent  and  worthy  spirits, 
“Take  upon  your  aching  shoulders  this  additional 
burden  for  the  benefit  of  your  successful  rival?” 
Who  has  the  heart  to  do  this? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  pray  this  House  not  to  ask  the 
people  of  Baltimore,  who  are  already  grievous¬ 
ly  taxed,  to  contribute  of  their  means  for  the 
improvement  of  harbors.  For  sixty-five  years 
they  have  maintained  their  own  harbor.  Cannot 
their  neighbors  consent  to  imitate  our  example, 
until  we  have  finished  our  public  works,  and  so 
far  paid  off  our  obligations  as  to  be  able  to  reduce 
our  taxes  to  a  rate  more  nearly  corresponding  with 
other  States  ?  If  St.  Louis,  and  Buffalo,  and  other 
applicants  for  our  bounty  were  poor,  in  debt,  and 
laboring  under  a  heavy  burden  of  taxation,  and 
in  danger  of  losing  their  trade  and  commerce 
through  the  efforts  of  more  highly  favored  com¬ 
petitors;  if  they  were  situated  in  States  that  were 
deeply  in  debt,  and  known  to  be  restive  under  a 
heavy  load  of  taxation,  and  had  no  other  resource 
upon  which  to  draw  for  assistance  than  the  charity 
of  Congress,  I  confess  my  compassion  would  be 
strongly  moved,  and  I  should  be  grievously  tempt¬ 
ed  to  do  my  constituents  the  in  justice  of  forgetting 
their  interests  long  enough  to  vote  a  small  donation 
to  these  humble  and  needy  dependants  upon  the 
charity  of  the  General  Government.  But  such  is 
not  their  condition;  they  are  rich,  flourishing,  and 
independent.  May  we  not  hope  that  they  will 
hereafter  scorn  to  assume  the  attitude  of  mendi¬ 
cants,  or  the  unseemly  character  of  sturdy  beggars 
at  the  gates  of  an  overdrawn  treasury?  May  we 
not  hope,  that  henceforth  we  shall  cease  to  be  an¬ 
noyed  by  their  importunate  solicitations,  and  have 
pleasing  occasion  to  witness  the  honest  pride  with 
which  each  of  these  wealthy  and  thriving  cities 
will  cause  their  harbors,  streets,  and  other  public 
works  to  be  improved  upon  the  Baltimore  plan — 
at  the  sole  expense  of  those  persons  for  whose  sole 
benefit  they  are  made? 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  that  it  is 
wrong  to  borrow  money  in  time  of  war,  to  improve 
some  thirty  or  forty  of  our  numerous  harbors,  neg¬ 
lecting  all  the  rest. 

I  think  it  wrong,  even  were  there  no  war,  to 
borrow  money  upon  the  credit  of  ports  improved 
at  their  own  expense,  to  expend  upon  ports  of 
equal  wealth,  but  of  less  independence  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  of  less  public  spirit. 

And,  sir,  if  the  war  was  at  an  end;  if  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  free  from  debt,  and  the  people  free 
from  taxation;  if  commerce,  manufactures,  and 
agriculture  were  in  a  condition  the  most  flourish¬ 
ing,  and  the  money  market  in  a  position  easy  and 
beyond  apprehension  of  a  cloudy  future;  and  even 
if  no  ports  had  been  improved  at  the  expense  of 
tonnage  doing  business  with  them,  but  all  stood 
upon  the  same  level  platform  so  far  as  relates  to 
past  governmental  favors, — I  would  still  be  opposed 
to  improving  a  few  at  the  expense  of  the  rest. 

Laws  should  be  general,  not  partial  in  their  op¬ 
eration;  universal,  not  sectional  in  the  distribution 
of  benefits  and  of  burdens;  fair,  just,  and  equal  in 
their  application  to  each  citizen  and  each  commu¬ 
nity  whom  they  in  anywise  affect;  not  unfair,  un¬ 
just,  and  unequal  towards  any  of  those  for  whose 
benefit  they  purport  to  have  been  made. 

Laws,  to  benefit  a  few  persons,  or  a  few  ports, 


at  the  expense  of  all,  may  perhaps  be  considered 
legitimate  in  despotic  countries,  but  certainly  are 
at  war  with  the  spirit  of  republican  institutions, 

Laws  ordaining  that  all  of  the  ports  of  this 
country  shall  be  improved  at  the  expense  of  all  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  would  be  general  and 
not  particular;  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  prefer¬ 
red  to  those  that  designate  a  few  favorite  places 
'situated  in  the  more  powerful  States. 

But  laws  should  ever  rest  upon  the  rock  of  uni¬ 
versal  justice.  Commerce  cannot  subsist  without 
the  aid  of  agriculture;  and  agriculture  cannot  flour¬ 
ish  unaided  by  commerce:  they  are  necessary  the 
one  to  the  other.  If,  therefore,  the  humble  tiller 
of  the  soil  is  to  be  taxed  to  improve  the  highways 
of  commerce,  the  more  pretending  trader  must 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  roads  of  the 
farmer.  If  one  port  should  be  improved,  then  all; 
if  one  road,  -all. 

And  for  this  plain  reason,  it  is  as  unjust  to  com¬ 
pel  a  farmer  in  Maryland  to  assist  a  ship-owner  in 
Buffalo  to  build  a  wharf  to  moor  his  vessel  along 
side  of,  as  it  is  to  compel  the  Buffalo  ship-owner 
to  assist  the  Maryland  farmer  to  make  his  wagon- 
road  to  the  nearest  market  town.  If  ships  and 
ship-accommodations  are  necessary  to  the  conduc¬ 
tion  of  the  farmer’s  crops  to  the  foreign  market, 
from  which  he  draws  his  profits,  so  are  roads  the 
necessary  and  indispensable  channels  through 
which  to  obtain  those  products  from  which  the 
merchant  makes  his  profits.  One  class  is  as  de¬ 
pendant  and  as  independent  as  the  other;  neither 
can  “  get  gain”  without  the  aid  of  the  other. 

If,  therefore,  it  is  proposed  that  thi3  Govern¬ 
ment,  forgetting  that  it  was  created  to  establish 
justice,  to  provide  for  the  common  defence  against 
foreign  and  domestic  violence,  to  secure  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  liberty,  and  to  form  a  more  perfect  union — 
I  say,  if  this  Government,  forgetful  of  the  objects 
which  called  it  into  beneficial  existence,  is  to  be 
precipitated  into  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  inter¬ 
nal  improvements,  that  system  should  he  general, 
and  not  sectional  or  special.  Not  one  port  only 
should  be  selected  from  a  weak  State,  while  a 
dozen  are  to  be  allotted  to  a  strong  one,  but, 
regardless  of  everything  but  the  ever-abiding  prin¬ 
ciples  of  even-handed  justice,  all  ports  should  be 
alike  the  objects  of  legislative  care  and  the  recipi¬ 
ents  of  Government  bounty.  As  the  dew  of 
heaven,  so  should  the  justice  of  the  government 
of  man,  fall  alike  and  equally  upon  all. 

Taxes  should  be  imposed  with  the  strictest  ref¬ 
erence  to  perfect  equality.  No  one  man’s  dollar, 
no  one  man’s  head,  should  be  taxed  at  a  higher 
rate  than  the  dollar  or  the  head  of  another.  My 
dollar,  my  life,  my  reputation,  my  liberty,  are  each 
as  precious,  and  no  more  precious,  in  the  eye  of  a 
just  and  equal  law,  than  those  of  the  greatest  or  of 
the  humblest  of  my  fellow-citizens. 

All  citizens  being  called  upon  equally  to  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  supply  of  money  to  carry  on  works  of 
internal  improvement,  may  they  not  demand,  in 
terms  that  justice  cannot  deny,  that  those  taxes 
shall  be  disbursed  upon  improvements  that  shall 
benefit  all  as  equally  as  they  burdened  all  ? 

The  system  proposed,  to  be  just,  must  be  uni¬ 
versal — must  be  co-extensive  with  the  vast  terri¬ 
tory  we  inhabit.  Any  other  system  would  fail  to 
possess  thatquality,thefailure  to  have  which  ought 
ever  to  be  fatal  to  all  bills  submitted  for  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  this  House — I  mean  equal  justice  to  all 
sections  of  this  vast  country,  favoritism  to  none! 


